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Haugwitz, but only by a general at the head of 150,000
men in Bohemia or Bavaria. What was post festum in
1806, would have had decisive results in 1805. As in
Austria the confessors, so in Prussia the privy councillors
and honest but bornf adjutants-general were responsible
for the neglected opportunities.

There was all the less need to give gratuitously the
services which Prussian policy rendered to Russian at the
peace of Adrianople in 1829 and at the suppression of
the Polish rising in 1831, that the unfriendly intrigues
which had occurred a little while before between the Em-
peror Nicholas and King Charles X were not unknown
to the Berlin cabinet. The family relations between the
princes were, as a rule, sufficiently genial among us to
cover Russian sins, but there was a lack of reciprocity.
In the year 1813 Russia had doubtless won a claim on
Prussian gratitude. In February 1813, and down to
the congress of Vienna, Alexander I had remained, on the
whole, faithful to his promise to restore Prussia to the
status quo ante, doubtless without neglecting Russian
interests. Still it was natural that Frederick William
III should entertain grateful remembrances of him.
Such remembrance was still very lively among us during
my childhood, until the death of Alexander in 1825.
Russian Grand Dukes, generals, and detachments of sol-
diers, who appeared from time to time at Berlin, still
enjoyed a legacy of the popularity with which the first
Cossacks were welcomed among us in 1813.

Flagrant ingratitude, such as Prince Schwarzenberg
proclaimed, is not only unlovely but unwise in politics as
in private life. But we paid our debt, not only when the

Russians were in difficulties at Adrianople in 1829, and
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